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Is your home livable? 
of warm welcome? 








McCreery “‘Master-Made’’ 
Furniture 


Does each room impart a feeling 
If not, do you realize that it is largely 
due to the furniture you have chosen? 


The purchaser of McCreery ‘‘Master-Made’’ 
finds it expresses simple, homelike characteristics which at 
the same time embody an elegance that makes it fit in 
with the surroundings of the most pretentious home. 


sin avenue JAMES MeGreery & CO, 220 serece 


Furniture 

































Real Mattress Cleanliness 
NE-THIRD of our life is spent 
in bed. Then why not make it 
comfortable by using the 


QUILTED 


which really solves this vexing problem 
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It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 
of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 
ding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 


Look for the trademark sewed on every pad 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 
15 LAIGHT STREET -:- NEW YORK CITY 





Excelsior MATTRESS P rotector 
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(The Truth About 
(The Black Troops On the Rhine 


will be given in an article by 
MRS. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 


See 


The Woman Citizen 
of 
MARCH FIFTH 
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Authentic Fashions for Spring 


are now liberally displayed in the various Departments devoted to 
the correct outfitting of Women, Misses and the Younger Set 


Included im the selections, all of which may be accepted as representing the 
latest authoritative developments in feminine costume, are Tailored Suits in 
many chic models and the newest materials; Daytime Frocks designed on the 
lines of the fashionable silhouette; Dinner and Evening Frocks appropriate for 
town or country club wear; Coats and Wraps of intriguing smartness; Sports 
Clothes; Blouses for all occasions upon which a blouse can be worn; and a 
variety of charming Spring Hats, including French models. 

















Madison Avuenue-Fifth Avenue, Nem York 
Chirty-fourth Street TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL Chirty-fifth Street 
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| Sport Wear for Women | 

KNOX 
v 10) 

ii FOR MID-WINTER SPORTS WE ARE SHOWING IN OUR ie 

2 WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT SPORT CLOTHES A-PLENTY E 

=| Knox sport suits in Norfolk and straight-lines made of fetching = 

= tweeds and homespuns. IE 
=| Knox sport suits in hair line soft French flannels, in winning = 

= colors. E 

*|| Knox sport blouses, sweaters and separate skirts. E 

Knox hats of materials to match suits and sweaters. Ip 

o Knox scarfs of silk or wool. Q 

| ‘ 

KNOX HAT COMPANY ; 

4i62 FIFTH AVENUE si iaaitiniicaid 161 BROADWAY i 

AT 40TH ndhaaiaiated | NEW YORK 7 SINGER BUILDING a 
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It is not to be understood that the WoMAN CITIZEN gives editorial endorsement 
to the opinions expressed in articles signed with name, initials, or pseudonym. 
Such articles may be at dagger’s point with the editorial commitment, or in 
exact accord with it. They are printed because them seem worth printing and 
not because of an agreement in their expressed opinions. The editors speak for 
the magazine in the editorial pages. 


1921 CALL = 1921 


To the Second Annual Convention of the National 
League of Women Voters 


HE League calls its State Auxiliaries through their 
elected delegates to meet in Convention at Cleveland— 

Statler Hotel—April 11th to 16th, inclusive. 

A dream has come true. Equality of suffrage is a fact. 

It is the result of a crusade, an exalting and holy crusade. 

The world has seen none more wonderful. We shall have 

need again and again to draw on this example of tireless 

effort and high courage bequeathed to us. 
| Hear the cail to the second convention of a functioning 
| League of Women Voters. We meet to celebrate the close 
| of our first and successful year, and to plan with broad 
vision and renewed energy for the months ahead. 

We have not wasted our year. The League now stands 
organized in every State in the Union. The woman voter 
has already proved herself an earnest and selfless worker. 

By faith we have won the fight for suffrage. By belief 
in the efficacy of the ballot and the value of good citizenship, 
we have come thus far. Let us know no pause. From the 
whole stock of our several experiences and combined wisdom, 
| let us lay our plans more effectively for the future. 
| Heed the call!’ The League is established. The League 
| has power. How best shall we use this power to becomea | 

vital and helpful force in our country? How best continue | 





ply cannot afford to have the mother power of the world pulling 
against them year in and year out. The mothers cannot afford 
to have this vast educational agency suborned to wrong uses, 
any more than they can afford to let it lie dormant. They’ve got 
to make it an active agency of the right sort. How? 

We have a letter from a reader asking us to name some moving 
picture firm whose very name would be a guarantee of an enter- 
tainment. And we can't do it. Why? 
heels, or the reels, of a finely entertaining picture will come some 
the local manager 


Because hard on the 
coarsely suggestive comic, scheduled with it, 
pleading that the reels are sold in groups or programs and that 
he can’t get the good one without the rank one. That is the 
sort of pressure that drives women toward state censorship. 
State censorship has admitted evils. It has come to be a bitter bro- 
mide in moving picture circles that state censors seem to have as 
What the Mis- 
What Kan- 


many standards of morals as there are states. 
souri censor considers moral may be taboo in Kansas. 
sas passes won't do for Virginia. 

Yet there are those among pre ducers and distributors who are 
responsible for screen productions that are as much an offense to 
There are those among them that 
It has to be stopped. 


morality as to plausibility. 
take a license that cannot be allowed. 

Again how? 

It cannot be said that there is any unanimity of opinion on the 
subject. The proponents of state censorship are often ruthless 
in their castigation of such an agency as the National Board of 
Review. Those who are trying to meet the issue on a national 
basis, point wryly to the divergence of moral standards as set 
up in different states. The motion picture people want no cen- 


sorship of any kind. Organization women themselves are not 


he 

{Ao in the work of educating a conscientious, well informed united on the question. In our last issue we had Mrs. Wood- 
lA ? : ¢ : : ” 

(2) | electorate allen Chapman, an expert of the General Federation of Wom- 
16) Answer the call! Send a delegate from every congres- en's Clube. committing bevel to an ' of iadieid 

| BS a eg : . s, rs ) an espous: ‘idual < 
fale | sional district in the United States of America. ; 5 “sgn espousal of individual and 
Kee | “wii private protest and appreciation as opposed to state regulation. 
ne | Board of Directors of the National League of In this issue we have the evidence that state federations of wom- 
|= y T ‘ 7 | 

IE Women Voters en's clubs are among the ardent sponsors of state censorship. 


=a Maud Wood Park, Chairman 
a AST week we presented a plea from a “ movie man” 


direct individual pressure brought to bear on manager, 
It is only fair to him to. say that he 


for 





distributor and producer. 


= N EXT in importance to the food question put the motion pic- 
| wants the moving picture world made over just as much as the 


ture question among all the questions that are vital to the 














I 
Pa tT “ < carentunas Miiniinas - ¢ > oc r . -enr : " 
IE home of 1921. Che “ movie ’’— a greatel teacher than the schools, women do. He represents what you might call a reform move- 
(I more influential than the churches, quicker than books, surer than ment in the movies. But he wants reform based on the box 
sya precepts—no wonder that the women of the land are at last clos- office. He says hit the business where it hurts, in its pocket 
Hels ing in on its potency for good and evil. No wonder that the The women who favor state censorship have their own answer 
Ay . . . ¥ : 
Ib producer, the distributor and the local manager are having at to that argument. As an example of their arousedness we call 
| $) a " 2 te ey We . s 
hd last to reckon with the mothers on this issue. the attention of our readers to the argument of the Massachu- 
IV It has come to pass that the children of the real world are setts proponents of state censorship which we feature in this 
rs passing in and out of the screen world so constantly that the issue. Telegrams from New Hampshire and Maine and Rhode 
4 mothers have had to follow after and they have seen what they Island solicit immediate space for argument on the same side of 
fi ‘ 4 . . a a . . . . : i 5 
f have seen. In the result there have come to be many opinions’ the question. The question is fairly up to the women. They 
; as to the way to clean up, with a temporary line-up of mothers will and must find the answer. And alas for the opponent of 
\; m one side and motion picture interests on the other. Tempo- state censorship who is hoping that if he can just keep the law 
off he can evade the clutches of the women. How far stronger 





rary because no such cleavage can endure where interests are 


The motion picture interests sim- than the law’s hold is the mother’s clutch! 


essentially one and the same. 
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For State Censorship of Motion Pictures 


To the Editor of the WoMaAN CITIZEN: 

OSTON, MASS., Feb. 14, 1921.—The bill for state censor- 

ship now pending in Massachusetts has been endorsed not 
only by the League of Women Voters, but by 401 other organi- 
zations, including the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
State Federation of Protestant Churches, the League of Catholic 
Women, the Parent Teachers’ Association, the Grange, the W. C. 
T. U., and all the local censorship boards except one, which is 
divided on the question. 

The motion picture industry is very rich and powerful. In 
Massachusetts it is spending money freely and pulling all possi- 
ble strings to defeat our bill. It brought its utmost pressure to 
bear upon the recent meeting of the State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs; yet, after hearing all that could be said in opposition, 
the delegates voted for state censorship, 367 to 68. 

Two broad facts stand out: (1) The so-called National Board 
of Review is ineffective. Anyone attending the movies can see 
that they exhibit, along with much that is unobjectionable and 
beautiful, many films which are distinctly and dangerously 
indecent. 

(2) In the old times good people were divided as to woman 
suffrage, but all the vicious interests were solidly against it. Just 
so we now find that good people are divided as to state censor- 
ship of the movies, but everybody who wants freedom to exhibit 
bad films either wants the matter left in the hands of the present 
ineffective National Board of Review, or else wants us to rely 
upon getting every separate little town to censor its own movies 
efficiently. A bill providing for the latter method has been put 
into the Legislature to head off the one advocated by the women 
and the churches. 

State censorship of the movies is compared by its opponents 
to censorship of the press. There are two kinds of press censor- 
ship. There is t’1e kind introduced when the war broke out, and 
continued since, which tends to suppress news and smother free 
discussion, and hence is justly obnoxious to the friends of free- 
dom; and there is the kind that has existed for generations and 
is generally approved, which forbids indecent pictures or printed 
matter to circulate through the mails. 

If such pictures ought not to be circulated through the mails, 
still less ought they to be thrown on the screen every night be- 
fore millions of our young men and women. The damaging 
effects are only too plain. It is a condition and not a theory that 
confronts us. ALIcE STONE BLACKWELL. 


To the Editor of the \WoMAN CITIZEN: 
HE two articles appearing in the last issue of THE WoMAN 
CITIZEN in regard to what women could and should do 
to improve picture films emphasizes again the fact that the Mo- 
tion Picture Industry, although claiming to be the third largest 
industry in the country, according to the anonymous “ Advertis- 
ing Manager of one of the Biggest Distributors of Motion Pic- 
tures,” has not the power to control itself, and needs must lay 
the blame for the bad pictures which it produces upon the shoul- 
ders of the women of the country. Such a confession is a wel- 
come sign. It marks a step in advance. Last year the Ameri- 
can Association of the Motion Picture Industry, at that time 
claiming to be only the fourth of fifth largest industry, through 
a set of formal resolutions pinned its faith of purification upon 
a small group of self selected women with headquarters in New 

York. 

This so-called National Board of Review, which according to 
its own published report, January, 1917, is almost entirely sup- 
ported by film interests, claims to examine and pass upon 99 


per cent. of all films made in the United States before they are 
released for exhibition. It has printed standards by which to 
judge the pictures. The pictures, however, which appear day 
after day on the screen of our public theatres are sufficient evi- 
dence that these standards are not used or else without legal 
authority the decisions cannot be enforced. 


OMEN are used to having the shortcomings of men manu- 
facturers laid at their door. They are the “ shopping pub- 
lic,” therefore they are responsible for the high French heels and 
pillow slip skirts and they “ get what they demand,” but now 
that we have won our legal rights as citizens—not, as the writer 
says, by persistent attacks upon Dad, Brother, Uncle and neigh- 
bor—but by sixty years of persistent legislative action in the in- 
dividual states, we are not satisfied with panegyrics; we want 
straight facts and proofs presented to us from which to draw 
our own conclusions. Therefore, in the article by the man who, 
“being a man, blames things on the women and gets away with 
it—makes his case,” according to the advertisement on the first 
page of the CitTizeEN, we want to know what publications have 
used an attack on the Motion Picture Industry to further their 
circulation list or to fill up their columns with good “ copy ” be- 
cause they are hard put for news? We in Massachusetts who 
have been working for better standards for motion pictures would 
be glad to know these channels through which we could give to 
the public the facts as we have found them in printed reports 
and authentic investigation. We want to know how it is deter- 
mined that 60 per cent. nationally of all the motion picture 
audiences are women?’ We want proof that the readers of 
the WoMAN CITIZEN “come again and again” to the motion 
picture theatres, or are many of them disgusted with the degrad- 
ing scenes of the underworld, the monotonous thrills of the crime 
serial and the vulgarity of the major part of the comedy? Are 
these thoughtful, seriously-minded women the ones that the ex- 
hibitor relies on for applause or is it the vast majority of young 
people and children whose judgment is yet unformed and the 
men and women who drop in after a hard day’s work? And 
finally, is it true that “all this censorship talk is beside the is- 
sue”? Can it be possible that the General Federation of Woni- 
en’s Clubs of the country through its delegate body at Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, in 1918 voted to recommend that the states 
work for State Censorship, and that bills were filed in 23 states 
for this method of control* for the sole purpose of “ creating 
fat jobs for politicians,” as the writer says? No, the fact that 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Maine, Vermont, Nebraska, 
Tennessee, North Caroline, to my knowledge, and probably other 
states are bringing this question to their legislatures 
this year despite the boasted methods of the industry—shows that 
more and more women all over the United States are awakening 
to the great menace of the motion picture as it is at present 
conducted. 


S for Mrs. Woodallen Chapman’s plan of local volunteer 

censorship, it sounds simple on paper but it has not worked 
out in practice for several very good reasons. Mrs. Chapman 
approaches the problem of improving films with the same opti- 
mism that most of the women who have tried her plan for years 
first had. In the first place it is not practical because, despite 
the declaration of the producers, the matter does not lie in the 
control of the local exhibitor. His contracts for pictures are 
made with the producer sometimes for three months and some- 


*Annual Report of the Censorship Committee, National Association of the 
Motion Picture Industry, Inc., Aug. 5th, 1919. 


(Continued on page 1005) 
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How Dr. Shaw’s Memorial Fund is Being Raised 


ISS ROSA MANUS of Amsterdam, Holland, one of the 

official board of the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance, who is now in this country as the guest of Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, was much impressed by the fact that one of New 
York City’s public schools is honored as the Anna Howard Shaw 
School. At a recent graduation ceremony, she was present, and 
the children were much entertained to hear that she came from 
the Dutch city for which New York was named when it was 
“New Amsterdam,” and that she belonged to the race who early 
settled the city and gave it its Knickerbocker ancestry. Miss 
Manus thus describes her impressions: 


66 Mss Y readers of the WoMAN CiTIzEN may not know that 

1 there is a public school in New York City named after 
Dr. Shaw and therefore I want to tell you what I learned about it. 
Some days ago I was invited to attend the graduating exercises 
of public school 61, 610 Last 12th Street. About 80 girls were 
The principal, Miss Jessie B. Colburn, an ardent 
suffragist, who was one of the workers in the 1917 campaign, 
told us that shortly after Dr. Shaw’s death it was decided to 
change the name of her school and so since September 1920, there 
exists the Anna Howard Shaw Public School. Not only in 
name however, this school is feministic, no, the spirit of it is as 
strong. The big hall in which were about 2,000 people, was dec- 
orated in white and yellow, the girls who graduated wore white 
dresses which they had made themselves in the school and had 


graduating. 


big vellow bows of ribbon in their hair. 

“ First the school orchestra gave us some music. Then the 
girl who won the school prize for achievement, read a composi- 
tion called, ‘“ The Little Band of Exiles.” Then the graduates 
gave a dramatic interlude, a feministic little play which was 
wonderfully well got up, and very well acted indeed. The girls 
were quite unconscious of their talents in diction and acting, 
which made it all the nicer. After that we had some dances and 
singing and then the presentation of diplomas. 

“Then Miss Mary Garrett Hay gave an address to the grad- 
uates in which she told the girls that each of them when leaving 
the school, took a responsibility upon her shoulders, that each 
should try and help to solve the great problems of the world and 
Think of Miss Shaw she 


She 


do something to help uplift humanity. 
said, the greatest woman who lived in the United States. 
gave her life to the big cause. 

“Miss Colburn then handed Miss Hay an envelope with a 
hundred dollar note for the Dr. Anna Howard Shaw Memorial 
Fund, which had been collected in the school by pennies. 

“T certainly think it is splendid to have a school called after 
Dr. Shaw and all the more when the spirit is so progressive and 
altruistic as is shown in school 61. 

“T hope that within a short time many towns in the United 
States will name their school after the greatest orator of the 
world, Dr. Anna Howard Shaw.” 


HE Delaware County, Pennsylvania, Anna Howard Shaw 

Memorial Committee gave a Valentine Luncheon in 

honor of Dr. Shaw’s Birthday February 14th, at the Woman’s 
Club of Lansdowne, Pennsylvania. 

Plans were made to entertain 300 guests. 
green from Dr. Shaw’s “ Forest of Arden” 
red hearts used as place cards. 

The speakers were Mrs. Henry C. Lincoln, Williamsport, 
Chairman for the Anna Howard Shaw Memorial; Dr. Martha 
Tracy, Philadelphia, Dean of Woman's Medical College; Mrs. 
James Starr, Philadelphia, Assistant Treasurer; Mrs. J. Claude 


Pieces of ever- 
were tied on the 


Bedford, Media, who will arrange for the completion of Delaware 
County’s quota. 

Orders were taken for Dr. Shaw’s photograph by Miss Lucy 
E. Anthony, after the luncheon, the proceeds to be used for the 
Anna Howard Shaw Memorial. 


HIS is the last picture 

ever taken of Susan B. 
Anthony. She is standing in 
the doorway of the building in 
baltimore where was _ held 
the National American Wo 
man Suffrage Convention of 
1906. Miss An 


thony was just 86 years old 


February, 


and had risen from her sick 
bed against the advice of her 
friends to go to this conven- 
tion. 

In her hands is the little 
purse in which are the five 
dollar and 
pieces—$86 in all 





one-dollar gold 
which had 
been given her for her las! 
birthday on earth, the 86th. 





One of the Oregon cam 
paigns was on and Miss An 
thony gave her purse of gold 
to help it forward. Hers was the first pledge for that cause. After 
her death these gold pieces were sold for more than twice their 
value, and the money accrued to the Oregon fund. One $5 gold 
piece, which was bought for $10 by Dr. Anna Howard Shaw and 


given to Miss Lucy Anthony, has now been sold for $25 and the 
receipts given to the Anna Howard Shaw Memorial Fund. 

At Miss Anthony’s death her small fortune was left to her 
After the inheri- 


tance taxes were paid, this sum amounting to about $5,000 was 


sister Mary, her niece Lucy and Anna Shaw. 


the foundation of a scholarship in political science in Bryn Mawr. 
Miss Mary Garrett added to it so that the annual income of the 
scholarship fund amounts to $500 








N order to make up three full sets of material for the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association 
archives, the following books and pamphlets are asked for: 


Woman’s Journal—1 full set bound volumes Il’oman’s 
Journal through 1916 with all unbound 
issues from Jan.— May, 1917. 
I’xtra copies [Voman’s Journal for Jan. 
22, 1916; Aug. 19, and Dec. 31, 1916 
and Mar. 3, 1917. 


Suffrage Convention Proceedings: 
Any early Woman’s Rights Conven 
tions, also earlier Convention Proceed 
| ings of N. A. W. S. A. 
Proceedings of N. A. W. S. A. for 
1902, I910 and 1914. 


International Woman Suffrage Association: 
Proceedings of 2nd and 
ences. 

Another life of Susan B. Anthony (3 
vols.) and 1 set of Vols. I-III of the 
History of Woman Suffrage. 


3rd Confer | 


| Any suffragist who can donate one or more of these rec- 








ords will receive the hearty thanks of the Association. 
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The Week in Congress 


Appropriations 


From the Woman Citizen’s Washington Bureau 


WasuHIncTon, D. C., February 14, 1921. 


OOKING on at the annual revival of the appropriation 

comedy staged by Congress is for the average voter like 
attending an unfamiliar opera without a translation or explana- 
tion of the score. Once it is understood that each department 
of the federal government asks for about twice what it hopes 
to receive, thus giving Congress an opportunity for some effec- 
tive chorus work on the subject of economy while cutting the 
appropriation in two, and that this is fooling no one except the 
audience—the public—the average voter will begin to take more 
interest in the stage. 

When it is made clear that brave talk about economy is no 
more real than the duel between the tenor and the bass, since 
the great proportion of the federal taxes goes not for adminis- 
tration but for interest on the fixed public debt and for war 
expenses—past and future—the average voter may cease his 
applause as the retinue of one political leader gives place to the 
economy cries of the followers of another. 

“Just how much actual reduction in appropriations can be 
expected from this Congress and from the incoming one,” was 
the question which the Woman Citizen put to half a dozen appro- 
priation committee members and leading senators. 

With one accord they replied, ‘ We have great hopes.” 

But none were prepared to discuss how the hopes might be 
translated into deeds. 

Appropriations is the main theme of the present Congress and 
the newspapers have almost daily accounts of the amounts under 
consideration. It is not so easy however to obtain accurate in- 
formation on the system itself and what may be done to 
improve it. 


NTIL recently there have been ten committees in the House 
to whom the various appropriation bills were submitted and 
there are at the present time seven committees in the Senate. The 
Senate appropriation committee, of which Senator Warren is 
chairman, has charge of five of the fourteen general bills: Sun- 
dry civil; legislative, executive and judicial ; District of Columbia ; 
fortifications; deficiencies. Not including deficiencies, the com- 
mittee now has before it proposals amounting to $478,000,000. 
This may seem a large sum, but considering what it covers, com- 
parison between it and $922,650,000—the amount needed in 1922 
for the interest on the public debt—will provide the thoughtful 
voter with a topic worthy of consideration. 

This year the House has had a joint appropriation committee 
of thirty-five members, with Representative Good as chairman. 
On an estimated total of $3,475,000,000, this committee has pared 
off $1,250,000,000 from the $4,725,000,000 asked for, which 
would sound like excellent economy if it were not for the know- 
ledge that the various departments never expected to get the 
whole amounts they asked for . 

In the opinion of many members of Congress this joint com- 
mittee was a step forward in government efficiency. Its work is 
already being attacked however, as a result of personal jeal- 
ousies and differences of opinion between the committee members 
and the chairmen of the various other committees to whom ap- 
propriation bills were formerly referred. 

It is well for the woman voter to understand this fact; for the 
experiment as tried in the House is likely to be discussed many 
times, in view of the proposal for a national budget system with 


provisions for one appropriation committee in each house which 
is now under advisement by a special committee appointed by 
Congress with Senator Smoot and Representative Reavis at 
the head. The committee has the task of devising a plan by 
which the amount the nation can afford to spend shall be more 
understandingly distributed between the various departments. 
The plan will also include the combination and elimination of 
overlapping departments. 

Members of Congress have stated that they do not expect the 
committee to be able to submit any proposed legislation which 
will secure action in less than two years. 

In the meantime the old system continues and under it as 
Senator Smoot says, “A committee may be able to give only a 
few hours to proposals involving a large sum of money.” 


AKE as a test of the time which may be given to each, ‘he 

number of committees upon which’ just one member of the 
Senate appropriation committee is serving, in addition to his f- 
fice work for his constituents and his hours on the floor. Senator 
Kenyon is not only a member of the appropriation committee, |vut 
also of the sub committee to report on the legislative, executive 
and judicial appropriation bill. He is a member of the Calver 
reconstruction committee, which has just completed a coal inves- 
tigation and is now looking into the lumber situation. He is chair- 
man of the subcommittee of the committee on privileges and elec- 
tions which has been investigating payment of campaign expenses. 
He is chairman of the select committee which handled the Virgin 
Islands investigation and as a member of the general committee 
is now assisting in the preparation of bills. He is especially 
interested personally in the agriculture committee. It was the 
packer regulatory bill of that committee for which he led the 
Senate fight and he has initiated other legislation of special rural 
interest, such as the rural credits bill now pending. The agri- 
culture committee members also have charge of the agriculture 
appropriation bill. He is chairman of the committee on educa- 
tion and labor, which has in charge some proposals of great con- 
cern to the women voters, such as the proposed department of 
education and social welfare, the Smith-Towner bill and the 
Fess-Capper bill. He was a member of the steel investigation 
committee and since the resignation from the Senate of Presi- 
dent-elect Harding he has been acting chairman of the Philip- 
pines committee. 


HE woman voter who desires to make a close comparison 

of the appropriation bills of this year with preceding ones 
may obtain from the Government Printing Office a pamphlet on 
Appropriations from 1875 to 1921, prepared by the clerks to the 
committees on appropriations of the Senate and House. 

It is a long way from the amount expended by the forty-third 
Congress, $652,454,993.01 tor two years, 1875 and 1876, to the 
sum of $4,780,829,510.35, already expended by the 66th Con- 
gress for the year 1921 without any reckoning of the appropria- 
tions now under discussion for 1922. The appropriations by 
the present Congress will not, however, approach the size of those 
made by the two war congresses, the 64th, which appropriated 
$20,517,447,497.11 and the 65th, which appropriated $33,560,- 
609,706.12. Of these latter two appropriations over eight billions 
was later repealed by the 65th and the first two sessions of the 
66th Congress. 

MARJORIE SHULER. 
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N irresistible ‘‘age-of-innocence” charm is one of the most de- 
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its. lightful features of the Children’s Department at McCutcheon’s. 
of 
Somehow the desired simplicity of the child’s wardrobe has here been | 
‘he carefully guarded, while the workmanship itself has lent a distinctive- | 
ch & ness that is all the more delightful because unpretentious. | 
as Smocks, frocks, rompers—Oliver Twists—all have a rare individuality, || 
E || 
a sometimes in handwork, often in daintily contrasting colors—always S| 
the materials are of the finest quality. =H 
=H} 
he SUGGESTIONS for Layettes and Infant Outfits with accompanying | 
ne cost gladly sent upon request. = 
if = 
or Mail Orders Receive Prompt and Careful Attention = 
ut = 
| 
; James McCutcheon & Company B 
er oF || 
- Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York ental} 
f- \ S| 
\ AW) i 
me S53 | EN DUUDOARAEUARLANGOOAUASOBUGUOULAUUOAGOAACUOOL/HRUEELAN : —— zee . 
In 
ee : . a decree without alimony and feels that the law is unjust to 
ly A Husband On Alimony women. She is again making a sufficient living. She is happy 
ie Pe the Editor of the WoMAN CiTIzEN: and so am J. Was the court wrong? She is still young and 
ie BAS a general proposition—until they have to face it as a attractive enough to marry if she finds the right man. She 


al problem of their own—my observation is that men believe firmly believes that I took enough from her life to warrant my 
i- falimony. That is most men feel in a hazy sort of way that paying her the rest of my days. I am convinced that I gave 
‘e tis merely meting out justice to those we have been pleased to fully as much as I had agreed for she kept everything I had made 
\- [Rall the “ weaker sex.” But in this day and age with so many and I had to start over again. Other men might have made a 
go of it. I still believe in suffrage and woman’s right to choose 
her conditions, her happiness and enjoy her economic growth 
If marital happiness is dependent on cave-man 


1- fvenues open to woman’s activity, with the growing sphere of 
f Ber usefulness and proven capacity, justice does not invariably 
e ffemand that the man shall pay the woman who either cannot and freedom. 
n fr will not longer live with him. tactics, please excuse me. There are some happy homes where 
mental companionship counts more than physical attractions. 


- f— Ten years ago I married a talented woman. She was trained 
We are not all ready to see it yet. 


- fia vocation and was able to make a good living at it. She con- 
inued for several years after our marriage and always kept Sioux Falls, S. D. K. T. M. 
he fruits of her labor while I paid the bills. She was extremely Notes and Comment 
1 femperamental and harmony was more discussed than realized. UDGE TALLEY of General Sessions has decided that women 
° lealth did not bother her. Other things did. We always lived are unfit to be jurors because “ woman approaches the prob- 


1 i) to my income under the delusion that liberality was the price {em of life with her heart and not her head.” Passing over the 
© Bi peace. Ill nourished affection nearly starved to death the fact that out west women have been serving successfully as 
ist year and thereafter had a precarious existence. It matters jurors from time to time during the past half century, we may 

1 Bot whose fault it was, probably both. point to the present disastrous condition of the world, and espe- 
After seven years she suddenly announced that she was going cially of Europe, as an illustration of what happens when gov- 

0 divorce me and force me to pay alimony. I did not take her ¢rnments approach the problems of life with the head alone, with- 


ttiously. Just as suddenly I was served with papers and re- out taking the heart into council. 


_ Ffaned by court from visiting the home. I filed a denial of N Uruguay a bill is soon to be introduced giving municipal 
€ charge of cruelty but no counter bill and was ordered to suffrage and eligibility to women twenty years of age and up- 


| 
_ temporary alimony. When the case was tried I merely re- wards, on condition that they register (at special places of regis- 
sted paying permanent alimony as there are no children, her tration, to be opened for them), and fulfill the qualifications re- 


| talth is good and her ability unimpaired. quired of men. The bill provides that two years after the munic- 
The court decreed that there was evident inharmony, no ipal suffrage law goes into effect, the women shall be admitted 
rounds for divorce but no evidence of reconciliation. She got to full suffrage. A. S. B. 
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RS. DESHA BRECKINRIDGE, whose death has caused 

so much grief, was not only a distinguished suffragist, but 

a great citizen. The knowledge of a beautiful life like hers is 

among the world’s treasures. It ought to be spread as far as the 
Woman Citizen can carry it. 

Madeline McDowell came of illustrious ancestry. She was a 
great granddaughter of Henry Clay. Members of her family 
had held prominent posts in the pioneer days—two of them by 
George Washington’s appointment. Her grandfather, William 
Adair McDowell, a famous physician, published in 1843 a book 
advocating the present method of treating tuberculosis. It was 
scouted then, but its conclusions are universally accepted now. 

Born May 20, 1872 at Woodlake, Kentucky, she attended the 
University of Kentucky, finished her education at Miss Potter’s 
school in Farmington, Connecticut, and married Desha Breckin- 
ridge November 17, 1808. 

Kentucky’s advanced child labor law is said to be largely a 
monument to her genius and energy. She took a leading part in 
securing the ten-hour law for women. She was active also in 
bringing about the juvenile court and compulsory education laws, 
said to be practically the first of the kind in the South. She got 
manual training into the Lexington public schools, and secured 
the giving of band concerts in the summer in the public parks. 

She was President of the Kentucky Equal Rights Association 
from 1912 to 1915 and the membership rose from about 1,700 to 
more than 10,000. She was Second Vice-President of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Association 1913-1914, and 
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FURNITURE 


OVERSTUFFED SOFAS 
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Madeline McDowell Breckinridge 
An Appreciation—By A. S. B. 
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a member of the Board of Directors of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs 1910-1912. She was Vice-President oj 
the State Tuberculosis Commission, 1913-17; vice president of 
the Kentucky Child Labor Committee; member of the board of 
trustees of the Fayette County Tuberculosis Sanatorium ; direc. 
tor of the Fayette County Public Health Nursing Association, 
Fayette County Associated Charities, president of the Lexington 
Civic League and one of the incorporators of the Community 
Service League. , 











T was through her that the Public Health Nursing Associa- 
tion was established. A friend writes: 

“She began at once on city officials enforcing and creating 
laws by which the West End of the city might be lighted and 
cleaned up. She changed the sewage plan and laid water pipes 
along the main streets and secured concrete walks and graded 
streets. She also planted shade trees along the sidewalks. Mrs, 
Breckinridge began working through the Civic League to estab- 
lish a model school in Irishtown, giving liberally of her own 
means and stirring the interest of her family and friends until 
a sum was raised and the Abraham Lincoln School was started. 

“Feature after feature was added—a community kitchen, a 
school library, evening recreation and organized team work in 
play.” Another friend writes: 

“The school became the center of social service for the dis- 
trict. Stationary tubs were built in the basement where the 
women could bring their laundry work, and for ten cents a week 
have soap and running water which did not have to be carried 
several blocks in small buckets; children had the privilege of a 
shower and a swim in the large pool in the basement. Last and 
best of all, she established an open air school for the anemic 
children, hoping by this means and the addition of a nutritious 
luncheon to build up their frail bodies. For several years this 
was continued, but the School Board felt they should more 
equally distribute the school funds and it was discontinued. This 








weighed upon her mind, and only a few minutes before the blov 
came which robbed her of any further power to do for others, 
she had called the principal of Lincoln School over the telephone 
and made an appointment to meet her to discuss ways and means 
of re-establishing the open air school. 

While she was chairman of the Legislative Committee of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, school suffrage in an er 
larged form was restored to the women of Kentucky largely 
through her efforts. Other bills which became laws during het 
chairmanship were the Pure Food, Child Labor, State Aid for 
Tuberculosis Sanatoria, Library Commission, Forestry. 

The Blue Grass Tuberculosis Sanitarium, that she was inflw 
ential in founding, has always been hampered for money. Offer 
she went alone to the Legislature to plead for aid for it, but she 


spoke to deaf ears. It is doing an admirable work. There chil 
dren are getting well who otherwise would not live to grow wp. 
A friend writes: “ Not only are their bodies being treated with 
fresh, pure air, and proper food, but a teacher-nurse is teaching 
their minds, so that they are not losing their schooling.” 

A fitting tribute to Mrs. Breckinridge, would be to help this 
work for which she cared so much. 

Mrs. Breckinridge not only came of a distinguished Kentucky 
family but married into one. Her husband, a lawyer, was a s™ 
of Col. W. C. P. Breckinridge, and succeeded him as editor 0 


the Lexington Leader. 
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Mrs. Breckinridge for a time edited its Woman’s Page, which 
under her guidance was a power for good, and as different as 
possible from the flimsy so-called women’s pages of most papers. 


She was a remarkable orator, with a heart-moving eloquence 
that often melted her hearers to tears. The sweetness of her 
soul breathed all around her, like the fragrance of a flower. 

She was a true friend of the colored people. It was through 
her liberality and magnanimity, as President of the Civic League, 
that they had their share in every advance secured for the gen- 
eral good—in the park and playgrounds movement, and in the care 
given by the Associated Charities and the tuberculosis hospital. 
She obtained the first playground for colored children in Lexing- 
ton and herself employed a teacher for it. In the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association her vote was always 
cast on the side of justice without regard to race. 

She was unanimously chosen to preside at the “ Victory Din- 
ner” which opened the American Women’s Conference in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in February, 1919, with Secretary of War Baker, 
Miss Julia C. Lathrop, Catherine Breshkovsky, Anna Howard 
Shaw and Mrs. Charles Robson of Canada for the other speak- 
ers; and she was fully equal to the great occasion. She was one 
of the notable figures at the American Women’s Conference in 
Geneva. She was a warm advocate of the League of Nations. 
Shortly before her death she predicted that we should have the 
League yet. “‘ But I want to die knowing that I voted for it in 
the first place,” she added. 


HE passed away suddenly in the full prime of her usefulness. 
Her husband writes: 

“After the noon hour she telephoned about Thanksgiving 
dinner, with the thought and desire to fill the last place the table 
would hold; and then again to know whether the children who 
would come would want dinner early that they might go to the 
football game. And then she went to get some things to give 
away, and God’s finger touched her, and she is dead.” 

The sorrow was universal. The flag on the Federal Building 
in Lexington hung at half mast; all the street cars stopped run- 
ning. The Lexington Leader published a special memorial sup- 
plement, with pages and pages of tributes from men and women 
of all ranks, paying tribute to her worth, and expressing their 
love and grief. They called her one of Kentucky’s foremost 
citizens; some said the foremost. Her intelligence, her eloquence, 
her singular charm, her many-sided activities, above all, her great 
heart, were praised from every varied view-point. It was also 
noted that one factor of her success was that she was “a happy 
woman ”—happy in her husband’s love and understanding. 

Her sister-in-law, Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, pays tribute 
to her fearlessness, her great power of work, and the great 
catholicity of her interests. “ Nothing human was alien to her” 
—and she was therefore at home everywhere. It is impossible 
to think of her spirit ill at ease in the universe, unless there are 
tasks calling to be done that she cannot reach. Her work grew 
from neighborhood to city, to state, to nation, and to interna- 
tional effort. Geneva and the League of Nations were the em- 
blems of a larger and more complex undertaking, differing only 
outwardly from Irishtown and the political machinery through 
which the dispossessed in the smaller area were finally to be 
enabled to enter into their inheritance. Had she lived to take up 
her tasks on the larger scale, she would but have been demanding 
for children and women and the powerless everywhere, the oppor- 
tunities for richer living, and her presence in the international 
organization would have assured the realities of service as 
against the abstractions that have characterized the diplomacy 
of the past.” 
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When you begin to wear Cat 





tilever Shoes, you learn 
stimulation of walking on 
“free” feet. Feet that are 
free from aches and pains, feet 
that are allowed free action in 
every muscle, feet that know 
the warmth and well-being of 
free, unrestricted circulation 
The Cantilever Shoe is flex 
ble in the shank as well as in 
the fore part of the sole. This 
assures strengthening exercise 
for the muscles which support 
Ye the bones of the arch, eliminat 
a ing all danger of flat foot 


The well-placed heels, the natural lines of the shoe, give 
perfect bodily balance so that the weight is swung easily fron 
one foot to the other and you can walk miles without fatigue 


Youthful and smart in appearance, Cantilever Shoes are p 
ferred for dayiime wear by women and girls who know that 
correct form is governed by suitability, 


Dealers everywhere. Send for the name of one near you, alsé 
booklet on shoes. Address Morse and Burt Co., 1 Carlton Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y. A few of the Cantilever shops are liste 


below : 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 22 West 39th St., New York. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 414 Fulton St., (5th floor), Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, Room 501, 30 East Randolph St., Chicago. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 1300 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 86 Pratt St., Hartford, Conn. 
Wm. Hahn & Co., Washington, D. C, & Baltimore. 


Jordan Marsh Company, Boston. 
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The Carrie Chapman Catt Citizenship Course 
Inside Stories About the Federal Departments 


HE great work which is being performed 
in the Division of Citizenship Training is 
that of stimulating the organization of com- 
munities so that they will develop the broadest 
and most effective contact with the womanhood 
of the land, with particular reference to those 
women who are coming into citizenship under 
the naturalization laws. The municipal forces 
are being urged to co-ordinate and centralize 
their efforts upon this work so that the public 
schools may function to their highest capacity. 
This necessitates the extension of the public 
school activity beyond the public school build- 
ing and into the homes of the foreign-born 
women of the entire land. It will also mean 
that as the communities enlist in this work to 
these ends they will gather into these class 
centers not only women who are of foreign 
birth, but those also who are American citizens. 
The Government has been carrying on this 
work since 1914, broadening and vitalizing its 
influence throughout the communities of the 
country. Over 3,000 communities responded 
to this appeal of the Government to organize 
such classes during the last year and undertook 
their organization. Thousands of other com- 
munities were appealed to. That the appeal of 
the Government in the year past has not been 
without most excellent results is being attested 
by the new communities that are daily being 
reported as taking favorable action in this 
matter. 

The great problem is to be able to reach the 
woman who is of foreign birth and who is to 
take up the responsibility of suffrage; how to 
prepare her to comprehend her new estate as 
a full-fledged citizen, fully empowered with all 
of the sovereign rights of the American citizen; 
how to approach her in that spirit which will 
win her confidence and enlist her greatest en- 
thusiasm to take hold of these new responsi- 
bilities as befits an American citizen. In many 
communities, through many organizations, this 
has been undertaken. The success has been 
characteristic of American effort when America 
seriously enters upon an undertaking. As in all 
social contacts, the spirit of womanhood is pro- 
nounced in this work, and that spirit is being 
extended to those eager women in a manner 
that is winning them to their best efforts. This 
is occurring in so many parts of the country 
that the foundation has been laid quite clearly 


as to method of approach and the duties which 


The Nation’s Plan 


for Americanization 
By Raymond F. Crist 


Director of Citizenship, 
- Bureau of Naturalization, 
United States Department of Labor 


the ten federal departments to be estab- 

lished. It was organized first with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and separated in 1913. The 
services, boards and bureaus under its jurisdic- 
tion are: 

Labor Adjustment Service. 

United States Employment Service. 

Bureau of Immigration, 

Bureau of Naturalization. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Women’s Bureau. 

Children’s Bureau. 

Bureau of Industrial Housing and Transpor- 
tation. 

Working Conditions Service. 

Information and Education Service. 

Investigation and Inspection Service. 

Training and Dilution Service. 

National War Labor Board. 


War Labor Policies Board. 





the constituted educational authorities of each 


community must perform. 


HAT this is true can probably be well il- 
lustrated by picturing a number of Amer- 
ican families in a country where the people and 
Would these 


American women respond to notices in the press 


language are both foreign to them. 


of which they could read no words, inviting 
them to attend classes in public school build- 
ings? If some would respond, what percent- 

On the other 


hand, if women should go to them imbued with 


age would hesitate to do so? 


the true spirit of sympathy, offering to teach 
these women in their homes the language of 
this strange country, how many would reject 
The latter method affords the 
way for the woman of foreign birth as well 


such overtures? 


as the woman of native birth to form a lasting 
and intimate acquaintance and friendship. This 


is the method that is now recognized by those 


who are actually and practically acquainted 
with the various schemes and plans which have 
been advanced from many quarters. 

Different manifestations of the adoption 
this method have already been witnessed. 
one community a teacher was sent to call u 
six new families in a foreign section each 
for three days in the week and to offer 
services in these homes to teach the women 
American things and the language of Ameri 
At the end of the third day forty-five women 
As the 


teacher was leaving the homes on the last d 


had been enrolled in eighteen homes. 


the results of her plan were becoming mo: 
fully observed. She had reached the wor 
in their homes and urged them to invite th 
friends. As she left the classes other wom: 
were waiting in the hallways to urge the form 
tion of classes in their homes in other parts 
of the section. Twenty-five teachers in all ha 
been assigned to this work with the goal oi 
sight in thes 


thousand women students in 


classes. So much for the efforts of the summ¢ 
season just brought to an end. 

An experience of one of these workers will 
be both interesting and illuminative of the en- 
vironment in which women of foreign birth are 
held. This 


European traditions, but due solely to the en 


environment is not because of 


vironment of our language and customs into 
which these women of foreign birth are thrust 
when they arrive at their destinations in this 
country. The worker entered a home where 
three newly arrived immigrant women were liv- 
ing. Through the medium of an interpreter sh¢ 
endeavored to convey her intentions and pur- 
poses. The interpreter’s response was that the 
women were entirely unfavorable to the over 
tures of the worker. The worker, nevertheless, 
remained and taught these women four or five 
words in the English language, dramatizing 
them and prevailing upon them to repeat thes 


strange sounds. At once the light of under 


_ standing was shed upon them, and by ever) 


action, expression and word, although the words 
were in a foreign tongue, these women clearly 
showed their eagerness to have this relation- 
ship developed and broadened into an under- 
standing by them of our language. The inter- 
preter, it should be stated here, was the corner 
groceryman of whom these women would be 
compelled to make their domestic purchases. 
(Continued on page 1010) 
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Married and American 
HE bachelor maids, with their guest, sat at 
T breakfast. They were lingering over their 
loffee, fortifying themselves for the day of in- 
ense activity which lay before them, each in a 
ifferent field. 
It was Mollie’s day in the flat. She had ar- 
rived punctually, as usual, and already through 
he closed door could be heard the buzz of the 
acuum cleaner—for bachelor maids are noth- 
ng, if not up to date in labor-saving devices. 
Suddenly the whirr ceased. The door into the 
hall burst open, and Mollie stood before them, 
ainly under the influence of some strong 
Her eyes shone with the excitement 


very | 
motion. 
f one who, after long-deferred hope, has at last 
kttaincd the desired goal. 

Dramatically she waved her hand as she ad- 
jressc’’ her audience in turn. “ Now I get you 
here—all you togedder—I have something to say 
vou. su, Miss Seymour, and you, Miss Mar- 


you,” motioning toward the guest— 


nin—a 
I dort know how you call her—I want to say 
vou all at same time. 

“T don’t want fuss made—but I want to say 
you, Im married and now I’m American, just 
ike you!” 


H’ kk voice rose as she proceeded, and it was 
evident that the word “ American” and 
not the word “married,” was the key to her 
emotion. 

“Why, Mollie, how fine!” exclaimed Miss 
Seymour. “ When did that happen?” 
“Three weeks yet,” said Mollic. ~ But I 
didn’t say you before, till I say you and Miss 
Martin at same time. Now I don’t want fuss 
made—but I’m married and I’m American.” 
“Well, 


Mollie,” said Miss Martin earnestly, while the 


we are certainly glad to hear this, 


guest looked wonderingly from one to the other. 
‘But tell us, what does getting married have 
to do with being an American?” 

“Why,” said Mollie, “you see 1 am in this 
country fifteen—eighteen year, but I can’t be 
American because I have husband in old coun- 
try. I married when I fifteen, and my man 
much older than me, and then he bad to me. 
So I run away and come to America, so I can 
be fr¢ e. 

“First, I don’t care if I ain’t American. Then 
the war come, and I don’t like to be foreigner— 
I want to be American. But they won’t make 


papers for me, because my husband he is 
foreigner, and law say I am same as he.” 
“There it is again—that absurd law!” Miss 
Seymour ejaculated. “Why didn’t you get a 
divorce ?” 

“Because I run away,” Mollie answered, “and 
‘1 my country law say I couldn’t get divorce.” 
“Then how is it now, that you can marry 
again,” Miss Martin interrupted. 

“Oh,” continued Mollie, “about a month yet, 
Ihave letter which tell that my husband he been 


Married again—two—three year now.” 





“ So that made you free, of course,” said Miss 
Martin. “But who is the happy man, and how 
did he persuade you that it would pay you to 
try marriage a second time? I thought you 
didn’t like men, and besides, you are making 
such good wages, and can take care of yourself 
so well. What is your name now?” 
“My name is Jensen,” said Mollie. “I know 
that man long time now, and I know he’s all 
right, but I don’t care much about getting mar- 
ried, till he say he’s American, and if I marry 
him I'll be American, too. 

“ Then I tink, American women can vote now, 
and I want to vote. So I say 
and now I’m married, and I’m American, and I 
But I don’t want fuss 


‘yes’ to that man, 


can vote, just like you! 


made—’ Hester CoppINGTON. 


For State Censorship 


(Continued from page 998) 


times a year ahead. For the most part he must 
make his selection from lists only. He does not 
see the film and he must take largely what th 
producers send him—the bad with the good. 
If he tries to put on only a certain quality 
inferior 


of film, he must lose’ on_ the 


ones for which he has to pay although 


he does not show them. He is also forced to 
compete with the less scrupulous manager near 
at hand. Or if he has advertised the film and 
then takes it off at the request of the commit- 
tee, he soon finds his advertising loses its draw- 
ing quality. Mrs. Chapman believes that even 
an exhibitor “who has been in the habit of 
running a poorer class of pictures could b¢ 
educated by the better class of people attend- 
ing his theatre and commending the good with 
an occasional criticism of the other kind.” But, 
according to the industry's printed statement, 
the exhibitors believe that the salacious pic- 
tures pay better because they attract the curios- 
ity seeker and the regular patrons come any- 
way. While the women who are improving the 
good are slowly educating the exhibitor to a 
higher standard, his semi-weekly program of 
vile films are educating thousands of young 
people as well as newly arrived citizens whe 
get their impression of America through this 
most potent means of visual education. While 
we are Americanizing the newcomers to our 
shores the motion pictures are “ Americaniz- 
ing” them, too, in methods of crime, in habits 
of prostitution and other vice, in false stand- 
ards of home life and in the vulgarities of 
nasty comedy. What a curious conception of 
American life they must get 
thority who for four years has watched the 


One man of au- 


stream of new films passing through a legal- 
ized state board of censors estimates that 75 
per cent. of all the films are cheap melodrama— 
crime serial or sex drama; 15 to 20 per cent. 
are of the slap-stick comedy and only 5 per 
have any educational 


cent. to 10 per cent. 


quality or good dramatic value. 


HE legal representative of five of the lead- 

ing producers of the country testified be- 
fore Congress in 1916 that “the production of 
vicious pictures is constantly increasing—and if 
the industry is to endure, if decent people are to 
stay in the business, this cancer must be cut 
out.”** They also agreed that in order to ac- 
complish this it would be necessary to have a 
preview of every film. 

The question is one of method only. Which 
do you prefer—a public official with proper 
assistance authorized by the people of the state 
through legislative action and responsible to 
them with legal authority to preview every film 
in accordance with a state minimum standard of 
decency or a private group outside your state 
responsible to no one except the industry which 
it attempts to control? Which is in greater 
accord with our democratic principles of self- 
government ? 

The majority of the people of Massachusetts 
have decided that they prefer authorized gov- 
ernmental control and they have spoken in no 
uncertain tone through 402 state-wide and local 
organizations, including the Massachusetts 
League of Women Voters and_ the 
League of Women Voters, the 120,000 women 
Clubs, the 


Boston 


of the Federation of Women’s 
League of Catholic Women, the Women’s Chris- 
tion Temperance Union, the Federation of Pro- 
testant Churches, and the State Grange. Shall 
the will of the people of each state for public 
welfare or the purely commercial interest of a 
nation wide industry prevail? That depends 
not on scattered effort of individual women, 
but on the united action of both men and 
women to direct this great potential power cf 


education for good instead of evil. 
Amy Woops, Executive Secretary, 
State Committee on Motion Pictures, 


46 Cornhill, 


soston, Mass. 


° — 
Higher Civics 

UCH august groups as the Association of 
American Colleges and the Council of 
Church Boards of Education, at a recent con- 
ference in New York City, have advocated train- 
ing for citizenship in colleges and universities. 
Dr. George F. Cook, President of the Pressler 
Foundation, and a specialist in higher education 
in the United States Bureau of Education, urged 
the need of more training in this branch. He 
said that a curriculum has been prepared for 
citizenship training in the secondary schools, 
but no organized attempt has been made to in- 
troduce the special training in the institutions 
of higher learning. He said that in some of the 
liberal arts and engineering institutions atten- 
tion is paid to the subject, but not universally. 
He recommended a national curriculum for the 


higher institutions. 
**Report from Hon. D. M. Hughes, Chairman 


Committee on Education, House of Representatives 
ot the Sixth-fourth Congress H. R. 15462. 
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OU are quite likely to meet 
some of your friends in the 
Women’s Room of the Columbia 
Trust Company. As you have 
probably heard, we are sometimes 


called the official Suffrage Bank. 


COLUMBIA 
TRUST 


COMPANY 





Fifth Avenue and 34th Street 
We Are Sometimes Called the Official Suffrage Bank 




















PRACTICAL PROFESSIONAL ART STUDY 


SUMME Register Now. Begins July Sth 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of FINE and APPLIED ART 


Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Inquiries requested 
Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Poster 
Advertising, Illustration and six other courses. 


Address Secretary—2239 Broadway, New York. 
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desires information relative to 
your Camp and School 
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Atlanta Conference 

M* MAUD WOOD PARK, Washington, 

D. C., Chairman of the National League 
of Women Voters, was one of the principal 
speakers at the southern conference of the 
League held in Atlanta, Ga., February 8 and 
9. Mrs. Park has been working continuously 
for the passage of the Sheppard-Towner 
“Baby” Bill. 

On her departure from Washington, she said: 
“Tt is difficult to leave Washington when the 
passage of the measure in which the women of 
the country are so much interested is jeopardized 
by the traditional legislative ‘jam’ which con- 


fronts the Congress. However, we know the 


strength of the work we are able to do in behalf 
and the 


of the political education of women 


furthering of improved legislation depends 


largely on the extent of our organization 


throughout the country. We appreciate this op- 
portunity of meeting with the women of the 


South. In a year’s time we have leagues in 
every state but our goal is far from accom- 
plished. We hope to see local organizations 
which will serve as non-partisan civic centers 
in every city and town in the near future.” 

In her address before the conference on Tues- 
day Mrs. 
status of the Sheppard-Towner Bill and other 
She spoke 


Wednesday evening on “ Co-operation,” outlin- 


afternoon, Park gave the present 


legislation endorsed by the League. 
ing the work of the Women’s Joint Congres- 


sional Committee. 


A large part of the program was devoted to 








WOMAN AND THE INCOME TAX 
As a woman are you interested in the 
advance she is making in this branch of the 
law ? 

The members of the firm of 


WRIGHT & HILL 
149 Broadway, New York 
are women who have had many years’ ex- 
perience in the Income Tax Unit at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and are thoroughly competent to 
handle all income tax matters. 
Will you entrust them with yours? 
Telephone: Cortlandt 1769 























laboratory and clinical advantages; dispensaries, 


for nurses. 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Seventy-first year opened September 29, 1920 


Botrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits in science and language. 


clinies, bedside instruction, 
Four months’ preliminary didactic and laboratory course 


The Anna Howard Shaw Memorial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. It 


ig hoped to announce a curriculum of work beginning Oct. 1921. 
For announcements and further information address 


Special eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 


Full 
out-patient obstetrical service. 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 








study only. 


is established and accepted. 


16 West 74th Street 





ARVER CHIROPRACTIC COLLEG 


The First Chartered College of Chiropractic in the World 
Willard Carver, LL. B., D.C., President and Dean 


The first College of Chiropractic to fix a high educational standard. Resident 


Chiropractic is a new field with room for energetic Practitioners. 
Chiropractic is legalized and Chiropractors are 


LICENSED BY MANY STATES. It is a system which makes the use of drugs, 
and often surgery, unnecessary. Why not be a Chiropractic Doctor? 


Write for information to Dept. K. 
CARVER CHIROPRACTIC COLLEGE 


The science 


New York City, N. Y- 








citizenship work and discussion of the ways in 


which the League may be made most effective 


for good government. Special attention was also 


given to the work of the standing nittees, 
including Child Welfare, Women in Industry. 
Social Hygiene and Unification of L: 

Members of the Board of Direct the 
League who were present and took p n the 
program were Mrs. George Gellhorn, Louis, 
Mo., Vice Chairman of the Leag Mrs 
Julian B. Salley, Aiken, S. C., Direct f the 
Third Region; Mrs. Solon Jacobs, Birmingham, 
Ala., Secretary; Mrs. Richard Edwa Peru, 
Indiana, Treasurer; Miss Katharine | eton, 
Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. James Paige, \!:nneapo- 
lis, Minn., and Miss Mary McDowell ago, 
Il., Chairman of the Committee on | en in 
Industry. 

“The most inspiring meeting the League of 
Women Voters has ever held” is way 
Mrs. Richard Edwards, Peru, Indiana, Treas- 


urer of the League characterizes this Southern 


Regional Conference 


Mrs. Edwards reports that the Southern 
Conference besides being one of the st en- 
thusiastic was one of the largest of all the 
regional gatherings which have be held. 
“The way in which Southern women are 
handling their problems as shown in Ss con- 


ference convinces us more than 


value of organizing along sectional lines,” she 
said. 

So much interest was aroused by Con- 
ference and the speakers proved so _ popular 
that at the close of the Atlanta sessions mem- 
bers of the National Board of Directors were 


called into neighboring states to speak be 


fore state and local leagues and other public 


meetings before returning to their homes 


Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Chairman, and Mrs. 
James Paige, Minneapolis, Minn., Director of 
the Fifth Region, went from Atlanta Co- 
lumbia, S. C., to address the joint session of 
the Legislature on the Age of Consent Bill 


now before that body. 


Two-Tongued Americanism 
SSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
HARRY S. BOWMAN of Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, is reported to have ruled recently 
that the women of his state cannot serve on 
juries and are not eligible for office. 
New 


the first step towards doing away with the 


According to the Santa Fé Me.vican, 


present inequality of women was taken on Janu- 
ary 12, when Senator E. R. Wright intr« duced 
a joint resolution amending the section of the 
constitution which bars women from holding 
state office. 


The amendment provides that “every citizen 
of the state” may hold public office and that 


the right shall not be “ abridged by sex.” 
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ctive Few people perhaps realize how bi-lingual is ended? 
2 ; e ; ; : Broadwa 
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istry, y p 
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’ bill g of the city’ S greatest activities 
eru, W > W lf Bill mum wage is were unanimously endorsed. passes its door. As a tempo- 
omen’s Welfare bills seal aia aN ie el 
ston “ t 3 And this is not by any means the first time that rary Or permanent home, 
'ETo the Editor of the Woman CiTIzEN: ; oe ine A; ‘ill 
apo- Bey 4 k’s | the W Citi : this has happened. We will be ready to believe women wi appreciate the 
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Janderlip, Mary Garrett Hay and forty other : . 
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delegates to convention of League of Women : Managing Director = 
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‘BVoters in which they claim the working woman : eet? : j 
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i I challenge that statement as false. ‘ . i : IGLANI 
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RIEF mention is here made of the Report 


Congress of the Inter- 
national Woman Alliance, held in 
Geneva, Switzerland, last June, which is now 
published and may be had from the Interna- 
tional’s headquarters at 11 Adam_ Street, 
Adelphi, London, or at the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, 171 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. Price, 4 shillings, or 
$1.00. 

The book contains a complete record of the 
It contains also the 


of the Eighth 
Suffrage 


actions of the Congress. 
most important resolutions passed, and these 
are printed in English, French and German. 

It includes the programme of women’s 
rights, previously published in the Citizen, res- 
olutions on the League of Nations, prostitution 
and venereal disease and the present economic 
crisis. n 

Of the reports presented to the Congress by 
auxiliary societies, those from Czecho-Slovakia, 
Iceland and the Scandinavian countries, printed 
in English, are specially interesting. A com- 
plete summary of suffrage for women in newly 
enfranchised countries is given in tabulated 
form. There are also tables of women’s elec- 
toral rights, her status of eligibility, the num- 


bers in the electorate, etc. 


HE direct method of dealing with social 

questions is one which the Scandinavian 
countries do not hesitate to use. Legislation 
governing illegitimacy has gone far in these 
countries and now the new Swedish law on 
venereal diseases touches with equal frankness 
the question of the single standard of morals. 

Among several pamphlets, recently published 
by the International Woman Suffrage Alliance 
and received at the Woman Citizen office, is 
one containing two addresses given at the Gen- 
eva Congress: The Necessity for an Equal 
Moral Standard in Combating Venereal Dis- 
ease, by Miss Neilans, and a report of the New 

wedish Law, written by Dr. Alma Sundqvist. 

In Miss Neilans’ speech she has pointed out 
that the remedy for the problem of prostitution 
is a moral and an educational one; that a legis- 
lation which regulates merely throws the bur- 
den back upon women, because it is always 
women—never men—who are regulated. 

“My first point,” said Miss Neilans, “is that 
an immoral woman is no greater danger to so- 
ciety than an immoral man. A diseased pros- 
titute by herself is practically harmless; the 
danger to society lies in the fact that men seek 
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her in spite of the risk of taking her disease 
back to clean women and children. 

“ The habitual prostitute is the inevitable prod- 
uct of the double standard of morals. Women 
cannot be chaste if large numbers of men are 
occasionally unchaste. Under a double stan- 
dard the chastity of the majority of women 
is paid for by the creation of habitual pros- 
titutes. 

“The problem of prostitution is a subject 
which will more and more come to the front, 
and upon which it is vitally necessary women 
of all countries should be well informed. 

“The old regulation system is condemned 
everywhere. Medically, acknowledged 
(See Report of Royal Commission on 


it is 
useless. 
Venereal Diseases, 1916.) 

“The present danger is that a new and in 
some respects a worse form of regulation is 
being promoted in many countries which, under 
the guise of solicitude for health and morality, 
may give us back all the evils of regulation in 
a form which appears on the surface to be a 
real attempt to promote better morals. 

“Women must guard against being induced 
to support this new form of regulation. The 
old regulation attempted to make vice safe for 
men; it recognized the inevitability of men’s 
promiscuity and made it a tolerated institution 
with Government facilities. The new regula- 
tion condemns prostitution in women because 
it sees that prostitution is the breeding ground 
of venereal disease, but it still believes that 
it is impossible to prevent the prostitution of 
men, and so all attack is against the women who 
live, or may be suspected of living, immorally. 

“The distinguishing signs of the new regu- 
lation are: 

“1. Strict laws against venereal disease. 

“2. Arrest 
women suspected of loose living, or denounced 
by men, or found by street raids. 


and medical examination of 


“3. Compulsory quarantine of women, often 
without any trial, for as long as the health 
authorities think fit. 


“4. Compulsory detention of women in 





prison or reformatories for long periods, 

“5. Side by side with this a pw lic prop. 
aganda for providing men with prophylaxis x 
the public expense. 

“The central fact upon which all -cculatio, 
rests is the compulsory medical exam/uation 6 
women alleged to be immoral or dis: ased, 

“Fight the compulsory examinati: If yoy 
prevent that you prevent all the rest 

Immorality cannot be fought by 1 The 
real cause of prostitution is wre: ideas 
Wrong ideas must be replaced by ht ideas 
Women have to change the whole the olf 
bad traditions. Men must understan: that fe 
male chastity (and therefore freedom fron 
venereal disease) is only possible i en als 
are chaste. The compulsory examin: tion anj 
attempted compulsory rescue of women wil 
never teach them that. It is only another form 


of making vice safe for men. 


“Tf you punish women for immorulity an 


put all the blame of disease on wom ou ar 
helping to teach young boys and men that yo 
believe in a double standard. The only way! 
educate towards a single standard to aq 
upon it—in medical matters, in law and it 
administration, and in the expression of publi 
opinion. 

“ Challenge all inequality. Nothing is so eds 
cative, nothing makes theories so alive as cor 


stant discussion and argument about them 
“Justice is more than morality. In_ shor 


justice is morality. 


HE New Swedish Law passed in 1918 an 


in force since the beginning of 1919 kx 


the following features: 

“Registration of prostitutes is not allowed 
Everybody suffering from a venereal diseas 
must submit to due medical treatment and 0} 
serve the prescriptions of the physician cot 
cerning treatment and prevention of infection 
Examination, treatment and all remedies 2% 
free to all. Examination and treatment 4 
made by certain physicians: specialists paid by 
the State. A sufficient number of physiciat 





are to be appointed, according to the population 
and where more than one physician is neede 
at least one of them shall be a woman. Offics 
hours shall be fixed so that they are convenitt 
for the public and polyclinics must be arranged 
in such a way that nobody ought to be or! 
feel compromised by coming there. Evef 
patient gets a leaflet about treatment enjoining 
carefulness about infecting others. Patiel 
who do not follow the prescriptions or ‘ 
advice of the physician, or who do not com 
back for treatment or for necessary repeatt 
examinations, are to be reported to a spec 


itizer 
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physician—the so-called inspector of health— 
who may compel them to go into a hospital. 
“Every physician must ask every patient for 
the source of infection, whose name and ad- 
dress are to be reported to the inspector of 
health, who can force the reported person to 
examination and in case of disease to treat- 
ment. If the reported persons are regarded as 
especially dangerous as carriers of infection; 
they may be compelled to enter hospitals. Any- 
body who knows or suspects himself of suffer- 
ing from venereal disease and who nevertheless 
exposes others to infection, is guilty and may be 
condemned to a fine or imprisonment not ex- 
cecding two years. In cases of legal proceed- 
ings for certain offences of sexual character, ex- 
amination and due treatment shall be made. 


“The penalty for procurers and men who 
live on prostitutes has been much increased, but 
there is no penalty for solicitation. As to mar- 
riage, everybody in Sweden, men or women, 
must, before getting a licence to marry, sign a 
declaration that he or she is not aware of suf- 
fering from any venereal disease. If a physi- 
cian knows that a patient of his, still being in- 

tious, is going to marry, the physician has 
to prevent the marriage, by a report to the 
local authorities. 

“Concerning education, this law says: The 
Government must provide for public informa- 
tion about the nature and infections of venereal 
diseases, about means to prevent infection, and 
about the duty of all infected persons to sub- 
mit to medical treatment. To effect this, the 
Commission for 


Government has formed a 


public information about these matters.” 


Minimum Wage Laws 
HREE new pamphlets of the National Con- 
sumers’ League are its Ten Years’ Pro- 
gram, and two minimum wage pamphlets. One 
contains excerpts from employers’ statements 
on the benefits of the minimum wage to em- 
The other, American Mini- 
Dorothy W. 


Douglas, is a reprint from the American Econ- 


ployer and worker. 
mum Wage Laws at Work, by 
onuc Review. Mrs. Douglas points out what 
has long been apparent to observers of the mini- 
mum wage, that experience under our fifteen 
state laws does not furnish us much authorita- 
tive information as to whether the American 
minimum wage has attained the accepted ideal 


‘ 


that “a fair wage is a living wage,” for “ only 
three states have in operation any rulings of 
wide application that the scientific student of 
minimum standards could term at all adequate. 
Fight have a series of substandard rulings, and 
the remaining four have none at all.” 

The review, which outlines the provisions of 
the various state laws and the concrete problems 
of minimum wage legislation, concludes that the 
general needs in minimum wage legislation in 
the United States are: 
ard; (2) a more flexible standard; and (3) cen- 


(1) a real living stand- 


tralization of administrative responsibility. 

The National Consumers’ League’s program 
for 1920-1930 is based upon its pronounced pur- 
pose of “awakening responsibility . . . in 
behalf of enlightened standards for workers and 


honest products for all.” 


The Second Thoughts of Governor Miller 


OVERNOR NATHAN L. MILLER of New York addressed a banquet of the 


League of Women Voters in Albany on January 26th. 
speech was carried in the Woman Citizen of February 5th. 
down by several stenographers and sent out to the press. 


An account of that 
The address was taken 
Editoriai comment of 


many newspapers indicate that editors generally interpreted this speech in exactly the 
same way as the members of the League of Women Voters who were present. 


What the Governor said to the 
League of Women Voters: 

ALBANY, Jan. 27.—Governor Miller told the 
members of the New York State League of 
Women Voters that an organization such as 
theirs was a menace to American institutions. 

“TI do think,” said the Governor, “ that there 
is no proper place for a league of women yot- 
ers, precisely as I should say that there was no 
place for a league of men voters. And I have 
a very firm conviction that any such organiza- 
tion which seeks to exert political power is a 
menace to our institutions, unless it is organized 
as a political party.” 

“When I was invited to speak to you,” he 
said, “I said very frankly that I entertained 
some views which were different from yours 
and that I could not appear by coming here 
to support something which I did not believe 
in and that if I were to come at all it would 
have to be under the understanding that I 
should talk to you very frankly and precisely 
what I think. 

“T said that any body, not organized as a 
political party, which seeks te exert political in- 
fluence, is a menace. It is a strong statement. 

“Our institutions were so framed that party 
government is essential to their perpetuity, and 
a two-party system, if our representative sys- 
tem is to endure, is necessary. 

“ The fundamental theory of our Government 
is the rule of the majority, and only through a 
political party representing the majority or as 
near the majority as that may be possible can 
you secure an expression of the will of the 
people, and, therefore, it is that under our 
system of government the two-party system is 
essential, 

“My next proposition is that, if you have the 
influence you ought to have, if you are to exert 
the influence that your ability and your standing 
in the community entitles you to exercise, you 
must do it through the medium of a political 
party. 

“ Now the only way you can have responsible 
government is through a party. A party has 
something to work for; and the something to 
work for, if it is properly organized, is the suc- 
cess of the principles to which it is devoted. 

“It may be that the things you stand for,” 
the Governor told the women, “ are in the public 
interest, but you are not the judges of that. 
I have heard it said that you are not partisan. 
But you cannot be non-partisan and seek to 
exert political power.” 


Mrs. 


What the Governor tells 
Vanderlip that he said: 
Governor Miller from his sick bed sent a let- 
ter to Mrs. Frank A. Vanderlip, President of the 
New York State League of Women Voters, in 
which he told her that some of the things he 
had said in his speech delivered at a dinner 
the league held here on Jan. 27 had apparently 


been misunderstood. 


New York. 

Chamber. 
Albany, Feb. 8, 1921 
To Mrs. Frank A. Vanderlip, 
York State League of Women Voters, 37 
West Thirty-ninth Street, New York City. 
Dear Mrs. Vanderlip—Illness has prevented 
an earlier reply to the letter of Jan. 28, 1921, 


state ot 


Executive 


President New 


addressed to 
Republicans of the League of Women Voters. 
It is evident from your letter that I failed to 


me by yourself and other enrolled 


make myself understood on the occasion ot 
your banquet on the 27th. 

I do not deny your “right to work as a group 
outside the _ political party for political 
measures,” 

I do not condemn non-partisan groups 

In criticising the exertion of political power 
by such groups, I did not refer to the right of 
petition or the undoubted right to favor or 
oppose measures or candidates. I thought I 
made it plain, at any rate I now wish to make 
it plain, that I referred only to the use of the 
power of such groups as groups to 
coerce, to reward or punish public 
My objection to that is that it tends 
rule, ir- 


voting 
cajole or 
officials. 
to substitute minority for majority 
responsible for responsible government, group 
or class interest for the public welfare 

\ll groups which use group voting power to 
impose their wills on others are dangerous to 
»f their ability to control by 


the extent such 


methods. 

I have not questioned the honesty of your 
motives. Indeed, I have great respect for the 
women who are active in your organization. 

I deplore the continuance of sex distinctions 
in the discharge of political obligations, and I 
consider that women will accomplish more by 
exerting their influence within the party or- 
ganization of their choice than by acting 
independently, but I criticise no one for hold- 
ing a different view. 

If you will re-examine the questions asked 
at the conclusion of your letter I am sure that 
you will agree with me that they answer them- 
selves. 


Very sincerely yours, 


NATHAN L. MILLER. 


The Governor’s letter was in response to a 
letter of protest signed by a number of 
prominent Republican women affiliated with 
the league, which was sent to him the day after 
his speech was delivered. 
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Keep the 
Beacon Burning 


DURING almost 

half a century 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw 
held aloft the Beacon 
to light women’s way 
to Political Liberty 
and Progress. 


AS a tribute to her 

memory and a 
continuation of her 
life’s work $500,000 is 
being raised to estab- 
lish a Foundation in 
Political Science at 
Bryn Mawr College, 
and a Foundation in 
Preventive Medicineat 
the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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The Nation’s Plan for Americanization 
(Continued from page 1004) 


This experience suggests the experience of 
another, also a teacher of foreign women in 
their homes. The women students had learned 
enough of the language and had welcomed the 
teacher so often that an exchange of confi- 
dences occurred as the usual order of things. 
The foreign woman told of the difficulties of 
living and of the high cost necessary to live. 
Her son was at that time receiving six dollars 
a day and her husband eight dollars in a large 
industrial concern in the town where they lived. 
Cautious and sympathetic inquiry by the teach- 
er finally brought forth the account book with 
the corner groceryman. Reading from this list 
of household supplies disclosed to the teacher 
the names of articles written in the list of 
actual purchases, the nature of which the house- 
wife was wholly unfamiliar with and which she 
had not bought. For months this practice had 
been carried on by the grocer. The greatest 
leak in the domestic finances was stopped by 
this contact. Did the corner groceryman inter- 
preter deliberately misrepresent the mission of 
the worker in his talk to those newly arrived 
immigrant women? 

The public schools also should reorganize 
their daily contacts with the children of foreign 
birth. They should organize classes to teach 
the children to speak English, bringing into 
these classes children of all ages for the special 
training to fit them to enter the classes for 
which their former education and training quali- 


fies them. 


LASSES in factories where women are 

working are being formed, and in these 
classes the message of America is reaching those 
for whom it was spiritually intended, but which 
economic conditions would automatically and 
relentlessly prevent. 

At the present time the Government is only 
authorized to promote specifically the organ- 
ization of classes in public schools to teach the 
foreigner who is a candidate for citizenship. 
The Congress has wisely legislated by placing 
this authority with the Bureau of Naturaliza- 
tion. Under the same plan by which Congress 
legislated to place certain educational promo- 
tion work with the Department of Agriculture, 
because of its exclusive governmental contacts 
with the farming population of the country, so 
Congress, again acting fundamentally, placed 
this educational authority with the Bureau of 
Naturalization. This bureau has a contact with 
over a million foreigners on their way annually 
to the goal of American citizenship. Under 
this legislative authority the public school ma- 
chinery of the entire United States, working 
in thousands of communities, has been linked 
with the Government and is now functioning 
through the Division of Citizenship Training of 
this bureau in the stimulation of the local mu- 
nicipal consciousness to the organization of 


classes for adults. While the urge of the Goy- 
ernment is as the present law limits it, that is, 
to the organization of classes to teach those 
who are coming into citizenship the responsi- 
bilities soon to be theirs, the machinery of the 
public schools is set now for the teaching 
of the entire adult body of the country em- 
braced within the field of illiteracy. 


HE plans for the next months are to 
increase the number of class organiza- 
tions in new Under the 
of this office classes were established in rail- 


places. inspiration 


road camps, logging camps, mining camps, 
rural communities in individual homes on 
farms, and in cities and towns, during the 
past year, for the purpose of bringing 


the message of citizenship and the medium of 
our language to these new national assets. 
Classes have been organized in areas where the 
thought of the development of schooling forces 
had never journeyed; on the plains and in the 
forest fastnesses, in railroad shops, in factories, 
and, most of all, in increasing numbers, in the 
homes where the women of foreign birth are 
almost literally cloistered. All branches of pub- 
lic organizations are supporting, consciously 
and subconsciously, this work. 

Congress, realizing that the public school 
forces have been co-ordinated by this branch 
of the Federal Government, has in contempla- 
tion legislation to broaden the scope and in- 
crease the efficiency, both of the local public 
school and of this branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in their joint efforts. This legislation 
is pending before the House of Representatives, 
and upon this point I suggest, as this is purely 
legislative matter and not administrative, that 
full information regarding this may be ob- 
tained from the Chairman of the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization of the House 
of Representatives. 

I trust that these events forecast the immi- 
nence of the time when the hope of the im- 
mortal Lincoln may be realized: “I hope the 
time may come when our country shall guar- 
antee to all an unfettered start and a fair 
chance in the race of life.” 

HE Council of Jewish Women is just now 
centering attention on the immigration 
question. At Baltimore, San 


Denver social effort in America for the assimi! 


Francisco and 


ation of the immigrant has been featured at 


recent meetings of local sections. 





N West Virginia’s January elections, four 
women have been elected to municipal of- 
fices. Mrs. Agnes Duffy and Mrs. C. Wright, 
Democrats, are now members of the Richwood 
City Council, and Mrs. Kate B. Frame of the 
Sutton Council. Mrs. B. P. Hall is a school 


commissioner. 
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